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REASONS, 



There is now pending before the Honourable Legis- 
lature a Petition for another bridge from Charles- 
town to Boston — ^' toll free foreoer for foot passenr 
gers.^^ An intimation has also been giyen that a rate 
of toll on carriages, lower than that at the present 
bridge, would be acceptable to the petitioners. — 
These petitioners are fuUj aware that the granting 
of their petition, will have the eflfect — 

Firsts To annihilate the foot toll of Charlestown 
bridge. 

Second, To divide equally the amount of toll re- 
ceived for carriages, provided the rate at the two 
bridges be the same. 

The object of the following pages is not only to 
demonstrate that a new bridge, as proposed, would 
be utterly destructive of the present one as a pro- 
perty, but would invohe consequences to other 
interests, and among the rest those of the Common- 
wealth, too serious to be met, for any advantages 
promised by this new project. The advantages 
such as they are, will be clearly shown to be local 
and personal, concerning Charlestown and its inha- 
bitants alone. 

However great the confidence which the Corpora- 
tion of Charles River Bridge may feel in the wisdom, 



integrity, and good faith of the legislature, a sense 
of security ought not to impose silence, when a pro- 
ject, so fatal in its consequences as respects principle, 
as well as property, solicits the favourable attention 
of the legislature, as a public benefit. The discussion 
of its merits in the two branches, will call up a va- 
riety of considerations of no slight interest and im- 
portance — perhaps at a late day of the session — the 
members oi the two houses will not therefore think 
a portion of their leisure in the intervening time, 
ill oestowed, in a review of the reasons which are 
here respectfully oflfered, against the petition. 

Incorporations for the mere use of capital, like 
banks, are to be distinguished from sucn as re- 
quire the surrender of capital forever, and give as 
an equivalent in return, certain privileges or fran- 
chises to be enjoyed for a longer ar shorter dura- 
tion. A corporation of the first description, will 
commence its operations without any anxious atten- 
tion to divine what is to be the amount of its profits^ 
because its capital being always subject to its own 
control, may oe withdrawn at pleasure, the corpo- 
ration dissolved, and the money employed in any 
other manner, at will. But it is not so with a cor- 
poration of the other kind. The capital once in- 
vested is irredeemable. There remains nothing at 
the disposal of the corporation but its franchise. If 
its capital be employed in the construction of a pub- 
lic bridge, with a right of toll as its franchise, this 
right of toll Avill be its only property. It is there- 
fore, of great moment when the charter is framed, 
not only that the good faith of the government, be 
pledged for the uninterrupted enjoyment of the 
right, but that with a view to the adjustment of the 
rate of toll and the term of the grant, upon equita- 
ble grounds, for both parties, the circumstances 



Avhich are to affect the amount of the tolls, be care- 
fully weighed. 

In the case of Charles River Bridge, — when the 
adjustment of the terms of its charter were under 
consideration, its location at and substitution for the 
ancient ferry, — the fact that thte road over the Neck^ 
at the South End, Winnissimet Ferry and Charles- 
town Ferry, were the only frequented passes into 
Boston;— that Charlestown Ferry was the only one 
on Charles river above Chelsea, — the position of the 
bridge, in relation to the eastern, northern, and west- 
ern sections of the country; all these circumstances 
were present to the minds of the General Court, 
and oi the proprietors of the bridge, when the char- 
ter was framed. For a period of a hundred and 
sixty years no additional avenues to the capital had 
been opened ; the subject of a bridge from Boston 
to Charlestown, had been at times discussed more 
than sixty years, but the project as often deemed 
visionary, from the depth »Qf the water and the ra- 
pidity of the current. It seems therefore but rea- 
sonable to suppose, that it was fully the expecta- 
tion of the parties that the road, by the Neck, Win- 
nissimmet Ferry, and Charles river bridge, would 
continue for an unlimited period to be the only ave- 
nues to Boston, from the interior. In the then state 
of public information, taken in connexion with the 
actual condition and prospects of the country, it could 
hardly, at least, have been conceived by any one, that 
a competition was likely to arise with Charles river 
bridge, Avithin a term of fifty or more years. By all 
the considerations here mentioned, the legislature 
was most undoubtedly influenced, both in fixing the 
rate of the tolls and the duration of the charter ; and 
whether the toll on a carriage should be B pence or 
12 pence, or the duration of the charter 40 or 100 
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jears, were questions which had a direct reference 
to these points. 

The ordinary and accustomed passing by the ferry 
together with the trayel from the eastern, northern, 
and western sections of the country, from which the 
passage by Charlestown bridge would be shorter 
than by the neck, were, therefore to be deemed the 
sources of revenue from which the proprietors were 
to be remunerated for their hazardous enterprize, 
and which they were unquestionably to enjoy unin- 
terrupted for the term of the charter. "Not that 
the legislature may not erect other bridges, or eyen 
remove the present bridge, if the public good re- 
quire, giving to Charles river bridge, a full indemni- 
ty. For in point of interest the franchise itself, and 
an equivalent for it, are one and the same thing. 
It may here be but an act of justice, to say a word 
of the public spirit of the projectors of this bridge. 
The current of public opinion was strongly against 
the scheme, as impracticable. If the natural obsta- 
cles to the completion of a bridge were overcome, 
which it was believed they could not be, there being 
no example of a pier bridge of the same extent any 
where in being ; tnere was the danger to be appre- 
hended from ice in the river, which would inevitably 
sweep away the bridge in a short time, and its whole 
cost, a large sum of money for the day, be wholly 
lost to the proprietors. There was no rieservation 
in the charter, that the Commonwealth would, in 
that case indemnify them in whole or in any part, 
the hazard was wholly their own; they persevered 
under every discouragement and completed the 
work. This as it was the longest bridge then known 
in the civilized world, has been useful not only 
as a model throughout the country, but as an experi- 
ment by which the stability of wooden bridges, of 



great length, was fully established ; a fact of the 
more importance, as the greater cheapness of wood* 
en structwes, compared with those oi stone, has en- 
abled us to ayail of them when the expense of the 
latter, in the same places, would have been an insu- 
perable obstacle. 

What was just now said at the time of the incor** 
poration, as to the extent of country which accord- 
ing to public expectation, would communicate with 
Boston by Charles River bridge only, and the io* 
fluence this expectation must haye had on the terms 
of the charter, has received full confirmation by a 
deliberate act of the Legislature itself. Seyea 
years after the charter was granted, and while ye^ 
the circumstances under which the bridge was built, 
were fresh in the public mind, the project of West 
Boston Bridge was submitted to the Legislature. 
It being apparent that a portion of the westerly 
trayel would be diverted from Charles Riyer Bridge, 
the legislature at once gaye to this bridge an addi- 
tional term of thirty years as an indemnity for this 
loss. That this was no boon above the fair claims 
of the proprietors, may be shewn in other ways. 
When tne solidity of the bridge was ascertained and 
its advantages began to be felt, had the Legislature 
in its wisdom conferred a munificent reward upon 
the Company, as an acknowledgment of a noble 
public spirit, successfully exerted in accomplishing 
the most useful undertaking which, viewed in all its 
beneficial consequences, has been devised since thQ 
revolution, the public feeling would have heartily 
responded to the act. It was probably supposed 
that the profits to arise from tne wide range oC 
travel, which would centre at the bridge, would 
yield such a reward, besides reimbursing the capital 
and a liberal compensation for its use. But the fact 
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IS not so, and to prove it, it will not be thought unfair 
to assume as true that the capital employed in build- 
ing this bridge, if not thus used, would have been as 
judiciously invested, either in real estate in Boston, in 
the Funds of the United States, or in active com- 
merce, as any capital in the hands of other persons* 
Now the instances are numerous of the same amount 
of money employed in all these several ways, which 
has since 1786, accumulated to an amount equal to, 
if not exceeding, the present value of Charles River 
Bridge. So that as a property, it has always stood^ 
and now stands, but on a level, with many other 
kinds, with this difference that this was exposed at 
ihe beginning, to imminent hazard, of total loss in 
an unpromising experiment, which if successful, the 

{mblic was to reap as great, or far greater benefits 
rom, than the proprietors ; while, if unsuccessful, 
the latter alone were to be the sufferers. We say 
the public were to reap greater benefits from success 
than the proprietors, because in a pecuniary view 
alone, the public have profited equally, while in 
other respects its gain is immeasurable. For there 
it was first ascertained that a bridge of this con- 
struction could be depended upon ; many others 
were in consequence built. And in the point of greater 
facility of intercourse between Boston and the coun- 
try, two facts will suffice. Before thie bridge was 
erected, Charlestown Ferry in the winter season was 
sometimes impassable for one or more days, from the 
violence of storms, or danger from the ice. The 
other fact is, that heavily laden teams always, and 
often other carriages coming from the country, north 
and east of Medford, took their course through 
Cambridge, Brookline, and Roxbury, to get to Bos- 
ton; a circuit of thirteen miles; whereas from the 
same point, the way opened by the bridge was only 
five miles. 



It may be proper to be somewhat more explicit 
as to the equality, to say no more, of the pecuniary 
advantage from the bridge to the Commonwealth, 
and to the Proprietors. The State's reversionary 
interest is not to be estimated as a fixed invariable 
sum, the same ten years ago as to-day, or ten years 
hence as to-day. Its value has arisen progressively 
with the increase of the amount of toll received. 
This is obvious, and should the annual receipts con- 
tinue to increase to the end of the present Charter, 
it is equally clear that the Commonwealth's rever- 
sion will have grown in value in the same proportion. 
It is therefore to be viewed in the light of a conti- 
nually accumulating fund. There is also another 
view in which it may be justly said that the people 
at large are benefited by the bridge as much as the 

Proprietors are by thlB amount of toll received! 
'he increase of mcome to Charles River Bridge, 
has not arisen by assessing on individuals higher and 
higher rates of toll, it has come of the increase of 
the number of passengers. And the public advan- 
t«g#of a bridge is Just in proportion to the number 
of ^^lerpons who use it ; consequently if the income be 
equiil at this moment to ten times what it was at 
any former point of time, it is so only because the 
bndge is worth ten times as much to the public. 
We forbear to speak of the probable effect of this 
bridge alone to increase the 'business and wealth of 
the country, whifeh might probably be rightly esti- 
mated at some millions of dollars, extravagant as it 
may appejar. The state's reversionary interest in 
this bridge has been taken at a moderate calculation, 
to be worth $500,000. It could be shewn clearly 
to be a low estimate. This, then, is the least suto 
-which the Commonwealth is to receive from the 
proprietors, besides numerous other advantages, in 
2 
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return for the privileges of a toll during the term of 
the charter. It has been said, surely without much 
reflection, that the idea of the staters reversion being 
a pecuniary interest, was inadmissible, in as much as 
the bridge will be made fret in the hands of the 
state, and no revenue will therefore accrue from it. 
A full answer to this is, that whether the Common- 
wealth continue to take toll or not, will make no 
difference in the value of the property, because 
whether the citizens pay money in the shape of toll 
to the state, or keep it for other uses, it will be 
the same thing to tne community as between it 
and the proprietors of the bridge, they surrender 
the same amount of property in either case. The 

E resent worth of the bridge to the proprietors can 
e demonstrated to be not less than S 300,000. From 
which alone, as the charter has thirty-one years only 
to run, it is apparent that the state's reversionary 
interest has been rate^ above, far short of the 
truth. 

In the preceding remarks an attempt has been 
made to show, that between the Legislature and the 
original Proprietors, there was a distinct unders^nd- 
ing that no bridge should be built over Charles Ri- 
ver during the charter, without indemnity to the lat- 
ter for the loss of income thereby sustained. That 
this was by no means an unreasonable concession on 
the part of the Commonwealth, considering the no- 
velty of the enterprise, its importance, the hazard 
of great loss attending it, the circumstances of the 
country, the great improbability that other avenues 
would be projected within the period of the char- 
ter ; that the right of toll was the sole resource and 
property of the company ; that if any other construc- 
tion were given to the charter, the corporation would 
hold this toll at the pleasure only of tne Legislature, 
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as the free reservation to build bridges any \vhere on 
the river without an obligation to indemnity, would 
be a toll at will, and not for a term of years certain ; 
that the benefits to the State from the bridge, other 
than pecuniary, have been of themselves sufficient to 
authorise the most liberal intention on the part of the 
Commonwealth, and a full equivalent for a charter 
not subject to competition. That, moreover, the re- 
versionary interest is a progressively accumulating 
fund, to mcrease in proportion as the bridge shau 
become more useful, and the income from tolls 
shall increase ; and finally, that this reversion, at 
the moment of the termination of the charter, is to 
become a clear gain to the stale of several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Were not these considerations conclusive on the' 
point, in what manner, it might be asked, is an equi- 
valent benefit secured to the bridge corporation for 
the certain and indefeasible advantage accruing to 
the State ? The Legislature, it may be said, is bound 
to consult the public good as a paramount object. 
Grai&ted. But the public good is more concerned in 
a^loie#dherence to justice, equity, and good faith, on 
the part of government, than in savings or gains at 
the expense of either. No grant can be good of a 
thing already granted, or otherwise the first grant 
would be defeated. No grant for a new bridge can 
be just, when thereby the accustomed toll of another 
bridge is taken away. " If^ (says Vattel, chap. 22, 
sec. 273,) / hmt ceded to another the right of fishing 
in my river ^ I may not erect a dam^ which woidd hin^ 
der the fish from ascending it^ but in a case of necessity j 
and on makings according to circumstances^ an adequate 
compensation to the person who has a right to fish thereJ*^ 
So m a parallel case, if a government in the way of 
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contract for a valuable consideration, have granted 
the right to take toll at a public bridge, it cannot 
divert the accustomed travel by its own act from 
that bridge, without making compensation. If it 
were not so, then a charter for a bridge might con- 
tain a provision, that for a certain number of years 
the taking of toll should be allowed, and the next 
day this n^ht be lawfully nullified by the grant of 
another bridge, which should take the entire travel^ 
which is absurd. And what it would not be right 
and lawful to do the day after the grant of the first 
t^harter, it could not be any more lawful to do at any 
time withiq the term of the charter. 

Put in the case of Charlestown Bridge, it may be 
said, that when a charter was given to Craigie's, 
or Lechmere Point Bridge, no compensation was 
made for the loss of tolls by the former. It is how- 
ever to be remembered, that when West Boston 
Bridge was granted, an indemnity was allowed to 
Charlestown Bridge for the diversion of the western 
tjravel. Now it was expected that Lechmere Point 
l^ridge would derive its support from this travel, 
there being no suspicion at the time, that a road from 
it in a direction northward, would ever be projected. 
The petitioners for this bridge prayed for leave to 
locate their bridge in a direction from Charlestown 
Neck to West Boston ; the Legislature, however, 
true to its former just regard to the vital interests of 
Oharlesltown Bridge, withheld its consent. Why, it 
may be further demanded, was there no allowance 
made to -West Boston Bridge, when Lechmere Point 
Bridge was permitted to take a portion of Its travel ? 
It may be a satisfactory answer to this, that within 
three years after West Boston Bridge was erected, 
the Legislature, as a matter of special favour, extend- 
ed its charter a further term of thirty years,— -an act 
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of grace which was remembered, when Leehmere 
Point Bridge was in contemplation, and placed to ac- 
count o{ profit and loss^ as an anticipated compensa^- 
tion. 

Thus the acts of the Legislature present nothing at 
variance with the principle which it has been here at- 
tempted to maintain, tiz. that no grant interfering 
with another grant so as to defeat the benefit intend- 
ed by the latter, can be just, without making a comi- 
pensation. If, therefore, the project for a new bridge 
as proposed be adopted, and the loss of the whole neat 
income of the present bridge be involved in the con- 
sequence, the Legislature will acknowledge itself 
bound to provide an indemnity amounting, according 
to the present worth of the bridge, to the sum of 
$300,000 ; and if the injury be less then a less sum, 
as the case may be. 

We shall now proceed to consider in a few words^ 
what the project is. 

What are the advantages it holds out on substan- 
tial grounds to the public. 

And what are the reasons, if any, why it should not 
receivie the patronage of the Legislature. 

The project is — To build a bridge, commenci^ so 
near the . Charlestown end of the present bridge, 
that passengers going to either must come down to the 
easterly side of the square, the distance from one to 
the otiier bebg only a few rods* The new bridge will 
then tak« a direciion to a point a little south of the 
Mill Pond Canal in Boston. It is the promise of the 
projectors to give the shortest avenue and a wider and 
more commodious one, than can in any other way be 
had, from Charlestown square to the Boston market. 

Now whatever the petitionee offer as facts so im- 
portant, that if not true, their case can have no merits 
aiuitheir project no utility, they must be held to sub- 
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stantlatc. In the petition they state that with the aid 
of a new bridge only, they can do — what ? why pro- 
cure to the public a straight, broad and commodious 
avenue from Charlestown square to the head of Elm- 
street, (20 rods from the market) ^'with a saving of 
distance amounting to nearly a quarter of a miW^ short 
of that by the route over Charles River Bridge, and 
any avenues connected with it. Now the two pro- 
minent points in this statement are entitled to great 
weight, if they can be confided in. But is it true, 
that a straight, broad and commodious avenue is 
practicable from a new bridge, if built, to the head 
of Elm-street? A new street, broad and commodious, 
is already laid out, running from the point where the 
projected bridge is located, to Portland-street, then 
the remainder of this broad and commodious avenue 
to the head of Elm-street, promised by the petition- 
ers, is old Portland-street itself. Now Portland- 
street, by actual admeasurement of a sworn-survey- 
or, is only 13 feet 2 inches wide in the carriage path 
from its junction with Hanover-street, more than 400 
feet, the whole distance to the Mill JPond land, with 
a range of substantial houses on each side, closely 
built. But suppose old Portland-street to be the 
broad avenue it has been so unaccountably assumed 
to be in the petition — would the distance by it from 
Charlestown square to the market, be *' less by near- 
ly a quarter ofamile^'^ than by Charles River Bridge 
and Pond-street, its great thoroughfare ? The same 
surveyor reports the distance in the first case to be 
292 rods, in the latter case 283 rods. Thus seven rods 
in favour of the present bridge is made out by the pe- 
titioners to be the same thing as nearly a quarter 
of a mile against it ! So much for the accuracy of their 
statements in the most material points. 

But without troubling the reader with a detail of 
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the comparative distances by one bridge or the 
other, through the different streets bordering on the 
Mill Pond and the Market, it will suffice to state as 
incontrovertably true, that the distance from Charles- 
town Square to the centre of the Market, by Charles- 
town street, laid out oyer the Mill Pond, and under 
contract to be completed the next season, and towards 
"which, and another Avenue southwestward from 
Charlestown Bridge, the Proprietors have agreed to 
pay $10,000, — that this distance is less^ by more than 
six rods, than by any route by a new bridge that can be 
taken. 

It is impossible to meet with a serious answer, all 
the whimsies thrown out, with a rhetorical flourish, 
on the subject of the multiplication of great avenues 
to a city. The petition of the projectors of the new 
bridge abounds with fancies which, if otherwise 
wholly worthless, may amuse by their extravagance- 
It is true however, that the moment the idea of a 
new great avenue is presented to the mind, the ima- 
gination is promptly employed in filling it with pas- 
sing multitudes, and as they must be supposed to 
have something to do to keep up the interest of the 
illusion, there grows up in the mind a sort of loose 
persuasion that the greater the number of bridges 
and roads, the greater will be the population — the 
more business — the more prosperity — and the more 
happiness. But in plain fact, though roads and 
bridges are very good things, a particular road or 
bridge may be wholly useless, — it may even be a 
nuisance, and we expect fully to show, in the course 
of these remarks, that the projected bridge would 
be one. 

It has already been made to appear, that the new 
bridge would accomplish no saving of distance. And 
here one remark further may be made on this point. 
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It is this, that in estimating distances with a yiew 
to ascertain the benefit to accrue from a com- 
parison of routes, some central points must be taken 
to which the mass of travellers and business passen- 
gers mostly tend in going into the city, or from which 
they mostly come in returning. Otherwise we may 
be called upon to estimate the few additional rods 
which transient persons may have to ride or walk in 
going to or returning from the outskirts of the city, 
ihe Legidature would never permit its judgment 
to be influenced on a great question, like that now 
agitated, by such intangible minutiae. 

We now proceed to consider th6 next and the 
only other reason urged as of much importance in 
the petition, in favour of another bridge — it is, that 
^he avenues from the present bridge are so much 
frequented as to have become dangerous even to 
foot passengers. It should be recollected here in 
connexion with this complaint of dangerous passages 
from the present bridge, in going to the centre of the 
city, that were leave given to build the new bridge, 
the passengers over it, after traversing the Mill Pond 
land, would find themselves obliged, in order to reach 
the centre of the town, to pass one of two long and 
narrow streets, not fourteen feet wide in the car- 
riage path, VIZ. Portland-street or Friend-street. 
On the other hand, that a passenger coming from 
the present bridge by Charlestown-street, may get 
into Union-street in a direct course, passing through 
Oreen Dragon Lane, which hardly exceeds one 
hundred feet in length, and will without doubt, short- 
ly, and with little expense, be made a broad and com- 
modious avenue by the city authorities. Thus, be 
the passages from the present bridge as incommo- 
dious as the advocates for the new bridge pretend, 
those from a new bridge, it appears, would be far 
more so. 
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But on the point whether the avenues from 
Charlestown bridge to the market are so very in-* 
commodious and dangerous ; — there are a few facts 
which go fully to show that the alarm is groundless, 
and th^at it is sounded rather to gain the new bridge, 
and save paying a foot toll, than to save the lives or 
limbs of the passengers who come over the old 
bridge. 

Ann-street, one of the two only avenues from 
the north to the south division of the city is but 
twenty-two feet wide, and is one of the principal 
thorough-fares of the commercial and navigation in- 
terests. Court-street, at the head of Hanover-street, 
is twenty feet wide. It is the thorough-fare for 

Eassengers from West Boston bridge, and from 
lechmere Point bridge, on their way to the central 
parts of the city, and of the whole population of 
West Boston, no less probably than a third of the 
whole mass df inhabitants. Further, this street, at 
the point mentioned, is crossed by a stream of pas- 
sengers going from north to south and from soutn to 
north. Kow, Middle-street at the head of Pond- 
street, is of about the same width as Ann-street, and 
it at present receives most of the travel which comes 
from Charlestown bridge ; and it is the other great 
avenue from the North-end, but of that part of this 
section of the city, in which it is well known there is 
far less business and activity than on that side in which 
Ann-street lies, and very much less communication of 
any kind with other parts of the town. Now, nei- 
ther in Court-street at the head of Hanover-street, 
nor in Ann-street, do we ever hear of accidents hap- 
pening by the shock of carriages or the press of foot 
passengers, although the number of passengers is 
certainly equal, and we may venture to say far 
greater than in Middle-street at the head of rond* 
3 
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istreet. And at this last mentioned place there is no 
detention by a throng, that is ever remembered as 
a grievance by any individual. But if it were not so, 
or from whim or other motive, another avenue to 
take a portion of this same travel is desired, the 
wish will be gratified the next season, when Charles- 
town-street is completed, and the short passage of 
Green Dragon Lane will conduct the traveller in a 
straight line from it into Union-street. 

It has been insisted upon by the friends of the 
new project, that the increase of travel of late 
years has been so great, that the width of the pre- 
sent bridge is not sufficient, and that here too there 
is danger to life and limb. An assertion on such a 
subject may be utterly destitute of truth and jet its 
falsity not be obvious. It must be examined and 
tested by facts. The present bridge is forty-two 
feet wide. If then Middle-Street at the head of 
Pond-Street be only twenty feet wide, and it takes, 
as undoubtedly it does, nearly all the travellers who 
pass Charlestown bridge, besides the citizens passing 
to and from a section of the north end — if Court- 
Street at the head of Hanover-Street, and also Ann- 
Street, nearly of the same width, accommodate a 
still greater number of passengers, without accidents 
— without our ever hearing of a single life lost, 
limb broken, or a single carriage disabled by a con- 
flict with other carriages in the press to get along; 
then surely Charlestown Bridge which is quite as 
wide again as either of these streets, cannot be dan- 
gerous — there is never upon it a crowd and a press 
to get over that threatens injury — and with a view 
to another bridge from any prospective advantage in 
the way of providing for the accommodation of a 
further increase of population hereafter — if well 
attested and pertinent facts are to be allowed 
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to have any weight in the case, it can easily h^ 
shewn by such, that for two centuries to come, to 
say no more, there will be no necessity for another 
bridge on account merely of the throng of passen- 

{fers. As the gross average receipt of tolls tor the 
ast seven years has been $25,000 per ann. within a 
small fraction — about 35 per cent of which is foot 
toll, amounting to $8,755, divide this sum by 365, and 
the number oi cents in the quotient will be the ave- 
rage number of foot passengers per day 
(within a fraction) equal to 2,400 

And if the average toll of every descrip- 
tion of carriages together with saddle horses 
is taken at 10 cents, the average number 
that pass this bridge daily is 440 

Now from an account published in Lon- 
don in 1816, it appears that London Bridge 
over the Thames is 45 feet wide, and that 
the average number of foot passengers that 
pass this bridge every day is 89,640 

The whole number of carriages of every 
description 5,418 

Black Friars Bridge in London over the 
same River is 42 feet broad. 

The number of foot passengers over this 
bridge every day is 61,069 

The number of carriages of every de- 
scription is 3,525 

"Westminster Bridge over the same river is 44 
leet wide. 

. The Petitioners themselves in their petition have 
brought into view the bridges over the Thames, in 
London, to show how much better that city is acco- 
modated with avenues than the city of boston, in 
fMToportion to their respective population. There 
are, say they, four magnificent bridges thrown across 
the Thames, and all at short distances from each 
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other. Now the population of London is estimated 
to be, at this time, 1,200,000; that of Boston, 50,- 
000; and the number of bridges on Charles River 
is 4, on ihe Thames but 4. But, further, in 1816, 
when the number of passengers over the London 
bridges was as given above, there were but three 
bridges, and the distance between London Bridge 
and Black Friars was three quarters of a mile, and 
the distance between Black Friars and Westmins- 
ter Bridges a mile tmd a Quarter. Now Charles- 
town, Lech mere Point and West-Boston Bridges 
are only, (as appears by Holers map^) five eighths of 
a mile apart, and the Western Avenue distant fronoi 
West-Boston Bridge only three fourths of a mile. 
And yet the petitioners can found an argument on the 
assumed greater nearness of the London bridges in 
favour of another bridge from Charlestown to Bos- 
ton at a distance not much exceeding ^f/3fy rods. Now 
that the London Bridges are hearer than our bridges 
is not true, as we have seen, but if it were, what 
inference could be drawn from the fact, taking the 
population of the one city and the other into view? 
We have now weighed all the advantages, so far 
as the public are concerned, which are set forth by 
the petitioners in favour of their project, save one, 
viz. : That the new bridge will relieve passengers 
from the detention at the Charlestown Briage Draw, 
when vessels are passing. The new bridge must, 
it will be recollectea, have its Draw also, or the navi- 
gation of the river will be wholly at an end. If these 
projectors had devised a scheme for obviating the ne- 
cessity of any draw at all, then there would have been 
some force m the argument. They say, that when 
the passenger perceives that one draw is up, he 
may turn and go over the other bridge. But in 
fact, in all instances before he could arrive at the 
other bridge the vessel would have had time topass, 
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and he would save by waiting. But if by a new 
bridge a facility could be given to passengers in this 
particular, on the other hand, a new bridge would be 
another impediment to navigation, outweighing as 
a thousand to one in importance the facility thus given. 

Some of the principal objections to a new bridge 
come now to be considered, and they are of a very 
serious nature; 

First. The immediate expense to the Common- 
wealth of a sum not less than $300,000 as an indem- 
nity to Charlestown bridge. 

Second. The injury to the navigation of Charles 
river. 

It IS somewhat remarkable that the petitioners 
should vaunt in strong, and even poetic language, 
the position of Boston, as surrounded by navigable 
water, and in like strains predict, that it will, to use 
their own words, soon rival the principal cities in 
Europe, in population, wealth, and commerce, and 
in the same breath, ask the Legislature's patronage 
of a scheme which without being in any one respect 
a benefit to the public, must from its very nature, 
impair most essentially the natural advantages of . 
the location of Boston as a commercial city. The 
import of such language seems to be — " you citizens 
of Boston have enough and to spare — if our bridge 
should do you a mischief and impose a heavy tax on 
your navigation interests, you must get along as well 
as you can with the lesources you have left. If we 
deprive you of a quarter part of your natural advan- 
tages, you will have three quarters still,— we have 
promised you that you shall rival the principal cities 
of Europe, and you must be content in return to give 
lis a bridge, if it will retard your growth a half 
century !" 

The numerous wharf estates on the Boston side 
of Charles river, from Charlestown bridge to the 
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i¥estern avenue, are not to be the only sufferers, 
Cambridge Port, Lechraere Point settlement, the 
States' Prison and the wharves in Charlestown above 
the present bridge, are to be more or less injuriously 
affected by every new impediment to vessels. It is a 
fact that now more than one thousand coasters pass up 
the river in a year. Take this number, average the 
tonnage at only 60, and the additional expense of 
passing another bridge not being less than 25 cents 
per ton, the new bridge would be an annual tax on 
the trade as it now is, of $15,000. Facts of such 
importance as often as they present themselves 
lead one to repeat the inqun*y again and again, of 
what use is the proposed bridge ? and the answer 
must always be, of no mcj unless it be to save to the 
inhabitants of Charlestown the toll they now pay to 
Charlestown bridge, in amount not one third of the 
tax they are so willing to impose, at once, on the na- 
vigation interests, for a gain, so much less, to them- 
selves. 

But this immediate tax great as it is, is but a small 
part of the eventual mischief. Charlestown bridge 
land the new bridge will be so near to each other, that 
vessels will not have room enough to tack in the in- 
termediate space and cannot therefore use their sails, 
and yet the distance will be too great for them to 
warp from one bridge to the other. As the foreign 
trade of the city increases, the wharves on the east- 
erly and northerly sides of Boston will be wanted for 
large vessels exclusively, and rents will rise above 
the ability of the lumber merchant. Where then 
will the lumber trade find accommodations, if not on 
the westerly side of the city above Charlestown 
bridge, and on the opposite shores of Cambridge 
and Charlestown, where large vessels will not, for 
some years come into competition with the coasting 
craft? 
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It is not a little remarkable that at this momeDt 
when the facility of water communication as a means 
of prosperity and wealth, is a theme in almost 
every mouth throughout the United States, and all 
minds are busy in looking up the natural resources of 
the country to procure the benefit of it as extensively 
as possible — when millions have been expended and 
other millions are appropriated to this object — when 
mountains are perforated ai>d d)kcs furmtd over ex- 
tensive morasses to obtain it, there should be delibe- 
rately formed a scheme in the very face of the good 
sense and good policy of the whole country to embar- 
rass with a useless bridge, a navigable water so noble 
as that of Charles river ! Were there no bridge on 
this river at the present time, the Legislature might 
have great doubts of the expediency of allowing any 
to be erected. But were there only a ferry between 
Charlestown and Boston, the interruption of inter- 
course for one or more days together m winter from 
storms and ice, are circumstances which would pro- 
bably predominate in favour of a bridge where 
Charlestown bridge now is, to accommodate the 
northern and eastern travel. But it is very impro- 
bable that the fine site for a manufacturing town at 
Lechmere point, or the saving of a mile in distance ' 
to the western travel by the passage of the river in 
the direction of West Boston bridge, would weigh 
with the Legislature in favour of bridges at those 
two places, against the immense advantages in a com- 
mercial view which we are now beginning to per- 
ceive, were to have been derived, from this expanse 
of navigable water, both on the one shore and the 
other. It is to be hoped that the Legislature will 
not add to the impediments already thrown in the 
way of the trade which by the growth of the city 
ana country, has been forced over to the westerly 
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side of Boston, and to the towns on the opposite side 
of the river. The avenues to New York are all at 
one end of the city, and no one can doubt that a 
bridge over the north river to the Jersey shore on 
the one side or over the east river to Long Island 
on the other, so far from adding to its own prospe- 
rity, would essentially diminish it. The interests of 
commercial cities and of the whole extent of inland 
Cv iiitry of which they are the natural marts, are one 
and the srae. Any check to the prosperity of Bos- 
l n — any lopjiing r*^ of the advantages of its natur- 
al position for a more extended commerce, — will soon- 
er or later be felt by the back country in the 
diminished consumption and vent ot its agricultural 
and manufactured products. It ought surely to be a 
most pressing public necessity that should induce the 
Legislature to countenance the project now before 
it, for another bridge from Charlestown to Boston. 
Inhabitants of Charlestown petition for this bridge 
to be toll free for foot passengers forever — now it 
may be said tnat Charlestown bridge proprietors 
have given not only their foot toll but all their car- 
riage toll to the Sx^Xe forever after the lapse of the 
short period of thirty one years. But who is to be 
benefited by this boon of exemption from foot toll at 
the new bridge, — not the country at large, — because 
few persons from the interior ever traverse the 
bridge on foot, no, this exemption is to enure to the 
benefit of Charlestown almost exclusively. If a 
new bridge were granted as in this case over navi- 
gable water, it would be as a measure of public ex- 
pediency and not as a favour to the petitioners. 
The present bridge was not granted as a favour to 
the stockholders, but because the Legislature per- 
ceived that the whole community were to be bene- 
fited, and that the terms on which the Proprietors 
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were willing to undertake this norel and hazardous 
enterprize, gave an advantageous bargain to the 
public. The object in view in obtaining this pro* 
jeoted bridge is so merely local and personal, so en- 
tirely a project to get rid of paying.foot toll at the 
present bridge, that scarcely a man in Charlestown 
would be in favour of a new bridge, if the charter 
contained a provision for taking a foot toll. It 19 
well known that such would be the fact. But if the 
foot toll at Charlestown Bridge be considered a 
grievance it is only so considered because the inbabi- 
tants of that town have become familiar with the ad* 
vantages of the bridge, from the length of time they 
have enjoyed them, and forget the source whence 
they have . been derived and think only of the pit- 
tance of a foot toll as a tax for which they receive no 
equivalent. But those who are old enough to re* 
Biember the vexations and terrors of the dd ferry, 
and are candid men, will still rejoice that they have 
purchased the benefit of the bridge at so cheap a 
rate and will continue to pay cheerfully as for what- 
ever eke they purchase at a bargain. 

The rates 01 toll at Charlestown Bridge are pre- 
daely the same as at all the bridges on the river. Hut, 
say the Petitioners, the bridges had too good a bar- 
gain. Let us not be restrained by what is called the 
honour and good faith of government ! when men feel 
that they have power, they must not regard right — 
begin with Charlestown Bridge, build another bridge 
close along side, to draw off its travel and annihilate ite 
foot toll. If you cannot take away the charter you 
may evade it — if you cannot take away the right to 
tdl, you may so manage that there shall be no toll to 
take. Havmg settled the matter with Charlestown 
Bridge — the conquest of all the other toll bridges— 
4 
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Middlesex Canal and the Turnpikes, will be compa- 
ratively easy — And the whole will be toll free — 
and thus, will the people have justice done them ! 

The Legislature is called upon to commence a 
new era in legi&lation — to disavow the principles and 
views which have governed in the State Councils 
during forty years, and to protest against all former 
grants for bridge^, turnpikes and canals, as passed in 
violation of the Constitution. *' The Legislature," 
say they, *' have no power granted or ceded to them 
by the people, to levy any revenue upon any bridge 
beyond a sum necessary for its maintenance and sup- 
port." Again — " It has no right to build bridges, for 
the purpose of raising a revenue by toll from the 
people." They admit, that the Legislature may 
contract with individuals to build them, ^^ but it must 
be on terms most advantageous to the public." — That 
is — as they explain the matter — if the individuals 
who undertake at their own expense to build a 

f>ublic bridge, and are allowed to exact a toll for 
iberty to pass, the toll must amount to no more 
than ^^a sum necessary for the maintenance and 
support of the bridge," which, in less formal terms^ 
means— enough to keep it in repair — taking their 
labour for their pains. It does not seem to enter 
into their view, that bridges cannot be built with- 
out money; and that if the money of individuals is 
used, it must be repaid with interest, in some shape 
or other, .which mterest, provide for it as you 
may, is still revenue. If the absurdity of this doc- 
trine were not obvious to common sense, the pro- 
prietors of all the toll bridges, turnpikes and canals 
in the Commonwealth might with reason be alarmed 
for the security of their property. Such, however, is 
the substance of the argument by which they would 
hope to influence the Legislature to disregard the 
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terms of the charter of Charlestown Bridge; re- 
taining the State's reversionary interest m the 
bridge, but disallowing to the Proprietors the equiv- 
alent in tolls, on which alone its right to that rever- 
sionary interest is bottomed. 

Notwithstanding the great efforts made by circular 
letters, and otherways, to excite throughout the coun- 
try an interest in favour of the new bridge, the in- 
ducements to ask for it are so exclusively local and 
Eersonal that it will be but right to bring into view 
ere, local and personal interests which are, on good 
grounds, against it. If then a new bridge were 
granted, toll free for foot passengers, and the present 
one should be utterly ruined as a property, as we 
shall demonstrate presently, it is to be considered 
that there are charitable societies, widows, single- 
women and aged persons, of both sexes, who have 
purchased shares in this bridge on the faith of the 
Government, some of whom, certainly, we know, have 
no other property, and would of course be reduced 
from comfortable circumstances to abject poverty. 
The stock in this bridge, like all other property, has a 
inarket value in proportion to its income, and the 
price of shares has always been such, as to give to the 

J)urchaser an income equal only to the average income 
rom other stocks. Hence public societies, widows, 
singlewomen and aged persons have invested their 
money in the shares of this Bridge at so high a rate as 
$2000 a share, and their sole dependence is upon the 
income derived from these. Most of the shares have 
changed hands and been sold at a greater or less ad- 
vance according to the well known circumstances 
iwhich regulate the value of all property and bring 
its market value to the same level. 

We shall now undertake to demonstrate that 
Charlestown Bridge will be utterly ruined if a new 
bridge be granted with an exemption from foot tolL 
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An examination has been made of a statement of 
the income of the bridge for the last fourteen years. 
The receipts for foot toll have been kept separate 
for thirty days, with a view to ascertain the propor- 
tion which it bore to the total receipts. In the cal* 
culation which follows, it is believed there can be no 
fallacy. The figures speak for themselves. Should 
any one question their correctness, the documents 
will be easy of access. 

Of the 14 years, the 7 last have been somewhat 
more productive than the preceding. We take the 
most productive, viz. from 1817 to 1823 inclusire. 
The gross receipt for 7 years is - $174^960 
Average per ann. ------- 24,994^20 

Of this, 35i per cent was for foot 
travel, according to the account taken 
as above stated 8872^97 

Leaving for all tolls, except foot toll - 16,121^32 
Divide this sum equally between 2 

bridges - - 80«0,66 

From this deduct the average ex- 
penses of the 7 years, as taken from 
the statement of the superintendant 
of the bridge, being for repairs, sala- 
ries, lamps, hoisting draw and annuity 
to the college 6621,31 

And it leaves to be divided as profits 

by each bridge -.----- 1439^5 

The shares have been sold in the market for some 
years past, at $2000 a share. The number of 
shares is one hyndred and fifty, and the whole capi- 
tal therefore, may be taken at $300,000. It is evi- 
dent that the value of this bridge will be reduced 
to almost nothing, if another is allowed. Three 
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per cent of the capital will be sinkii^ every yenr in 
consequence of the limited time of the charter* 
The sum of $1439,36, divided among ISO shares 
will be $9,60 on a share, short of one half per cent. 
To account for this it may be repeated here, first that 
the toll will be divided by two bridges instead of 
one* 

In the second place 35^ per cent n deducted for 
foot toll abolished. 

And in the last place, the expenses will be dou-- 
Wed. 

It will be proper to say a word here of the new 
bridge, as a property to its stockholders m connexion 
ilrith the above statements; because some may have 
been asked to pledge themselves to take shares, ^nd 
may be inducea to do so, under an erroneous impres- 
iMoo of the worth of such a bridge. 

It has been said that a bridge could be built Cer 
$60,000, but with the necessary abutments atefiich 
end, the whole expense would not |>robably fall 
short of $(i0,000. Now suppose the neat income as 
before stated, to be $1439,35, it would give but 1,90 
per ceDt a year ; and a deduction still to be tnade 
for a depreciating capital on account of the limitation 
of tti^ charter. The petitioners will ask for a grant 
for 70 years. But it must be recollected that the 
charter of the present bridge will expire in 31 y^ars, 
and the Legislature may think fit to make it then fi>ee, 
and of course there will be an end of receipts for 
toll, at the new bridge ; for none will pay toll there 
who can pass toll free at the other. 

The Petitioners have certainly deceived them- 
selves, if they have ever intended to be themselves 
stockholders, as to what would be the character and 
value of this property, provided a charter could be 
obtained. If they could induce capitalists in Boston 
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to take up the shares, reserving to themselves and 
the rest of the Inhabitants of Charlestbwn only the 
benefit of exemption from foot toll, then they would 
make a good speculation at the expense jointly, of 
Boston capitalists and the Commonwealth. We say 
at the expense of the Commonwealth also, because 
one bridge for the community at large is sufficient, 
as we have proved. If there are two, the state 
must hereafter be at the expense of maintaining one 
uselessly. Besides if another bridge be now allowed, 
and the result as to profit as demonstrated above in 
figures, should, as there can be no doubt it will, prove 
matter of fact ; here will be one expensive beggar^ 
ed bridge of great cost. Will the company of 
Stockholders sit down quietly and maintain witnbut 
a murmur this bridge for the public advantage 
alone, during fifty or seventy years ? or will they not 
avail themselves of their strong hold of equity to ob- 
tain relief and favour from the Legislature, and will 
they not finally succeed in prevailing on the General 
Court to extend their charters, perhaps one hundred 
years^ as a reasonable indemnity, and as the only mode 
of giving them a fair profit ? The circumstances 
under which this bridge was gotten up, would soon 
be forgotten, and nothing be brought into public view, 
but the account of profit and loss ; the annual receipts 
and outgoes of the bridges from year to year. Ex- 
amples of such violent re-action are not infrequent 
in the history of Legislation. 

In the course of these remarks we have been 
able to show fully that not one of the advantages set 
forth by the Petitioners, can be obtained by their 
new bridge. No distance is saved by it. There 
cannot be opened in connexion with it a new broad 
avenue to the market. The positive evils on the 
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other hand are : — The interruption to the naviga . 
tion of Charles River, the difficulties being further 
increased by the proximity of the bridges, — the de- 
struction of the present bridge as a property ; — the 
impossibility of maintaining two bridges by the tolls 
received, and giving to the stockholders at the 
same time 2 per cent, annual dividend, — the fact 
that at the expiration of the charters of the two, the 
Commonwealth will have both to maintain, when it 
is demonstrable that one is sufficient, and will be for 
a century or more to come ; and besides the new 
bridge will continue to be felt more and more with 
the growth of Boston and the adjacent country, as a 
barrier to the natural progress of the navigation in- 
terest, — that hereafter, when it shall be discovered, 
that the two bridges do not yield an income to the 
stockholders, the proprietors of the new, will urge 
their claim in equity on the compassion of the Le- 
gislature, and obtain a grant oif privileges worth 
some hundred thousands of dollars^ when, if the cir- 
cumstances under which this bridge was granted, 
could be distinctly recalled, they would be consider- 
ed as entitled to no favour. 

This last remark will appear the more just if the 
mind be allowed to dwell but for a moment, on the 
perfect sufficiency of the present bridge, and the 
avenues leading from it into the city in all directions. 
As to the bridge itself, let any one compare its width 
with that of either of the London bridges, and the 
daily passing over one and the other, as particu- 
larly detailed before, and he must be satisfied the 
bridge will be ample for all the travel for a century 
to come. As respects the avenues from the bridge ; 
there are five large streets which centre at this 
bridge ; Lynde street, Prince street. Pond street, 
Cbarlestown street and Causeway street ; the two 
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jast are under contract, to be completed the next 
season, and the proprietors of Charlestown bridge 
have agreed to pay $10,000 towards the expense. 
As respects the avenues to the city from the coun*' 
ti-y..K:an any one seriously contend that they are 
not sufficiently numerous on the westerly side at 
the town? It is not to be expected that every in« 
dividual going in or out of a city, especially one 8ur« 
rounded by navigable water, will find a road to 
take him on an air line, from the spot where he 
may happen to be, to the house where he is going; 
A great many and various considerations, touching a 
balance of various interests concerned, enter into 
the question of the number of the avenues really 
useful or desirable. 

We shall close these remarks with one observation, 
that Boston at this moment, has more large avenues 
to it in proportion to its size and population, and 
better distributed, than New York or rhiladelphia^ 
Paris or London. 
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